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THE MASQUE OF SOCIETY. 


* Aut the world’s a stage, and all the men and women 
merely players.’ So spake the immortal Will; and 
most true is the saying. A man takes a part—a réle, 
as the French call it—in life, and in his ordinary 
demonstrations before the public, he has to act it out, 
if he would be a successful man of the world. There 
is always some interval and difference between the 
inner natural feelings of the man and his réle; the 
more exalted the position, the greater this interval is 
likely to be, the monarch on the throne being conse- 
quently, by necessity of situation, more of an actor 
than anybody. Here lies a matter of vast importance 
in the economy of life. 

The gravity of a judge is proverbial; he puts on 
the aspect of gravity, as part of the rdle he has taken 
up on becoming a judge. Of course, most judges in 
their private moments comport themselves much like 
other men, laughing at jokes when they are good, 
entering heartily into the merriments of their grand- 
children, sometimes perhaps taking a lead in after- 
dinner mirth, and carrying it on an hour or two too 
long. Well, suppose they do, is there consequently 
any breach of sincerity and naturalness in their 
maintaining a grave demeanour on the bench? Does 
any reasonable man feel that they forfeit a part of 
his esteem by so far acting a part? The question 
needs no answer. All men of sense feel that they 
would rather be shocked if Mr Justice were to 
transfer his ordinary domestic demeanour, still more 
his after-dinner manner, to the court-room. It would 
seem an outrage on propriety, and by all would be 
unhesitatingly condemned. Society clearly wishes its 
judges to act out their part. 

It is the same case with every other sort of official 
person. We all know the clerical manner to be an 
assumed manner, and so far discrepant from nature; 
yet we all feel it to be unpleasant when a clergyman 
lays this wholly aside. We wish a clergyman to be, 
as the common phrase goes, clergyman-like, even in the 
most simple external demonstrations ; and when he is 
otherwise, he invariably falls in public esteem. It 
were obviously too severe to say that this is putting 
a premium upon hypocrisy. It is merely vindicating 
a system of outward semblances, which either our 
natural sense dictates, or our experience finds to be 
convenient and useful in the general affairs of the 
world. We call it ‘decent’ to observe these, ‘ indeco- 
Tous’ to neglect them, and ‘shocking’ to go wholly 
against them. So has it always been, and will be. 

Even in private life—altogether apart from official 
| *Sles—mot persons above the very humblest have a 


part to play before the eyes and ears of their neigh- 
bours. Poverty alone entirely dispenses with assumed 
appearances. We can indeed go to the sea-side in sum- 
mer, and cease for a few weeks to be anything but our 
natural selves. At home, no company being present, 
we can throw state as well as care behind our backs. 
But, generally, having something to spend, and 
certain social relations pressing around us; having a 
house, a style of living, and connections in the outer 
world; we are under a kind of necessity of taking up 
and supporting a certain appropriate system of 
appearances, if we would not outrage the public 
and forfeit the esteem of our friends. So strongly is 
this felt as a social compulsion, that many persons 
unhappily go beyond the appearances called for in 
their case, and so create for themselves future — 
embarrassments and miseries. The great bulk of the 
simply decent and worthy people of the world 
acknowledge the principle by keeping up a style 
appropriate to their fortunes; and their share of 
public esteem will generally be found in the ratio of 
their success in doing so with the external propriety 
demanded, without any of that excess which is 
equally to be deprecated as unsuitable, and as a cause 
of future evils. 

The only reason there is for entering on a subject 
which, to most persons living in the world, will appear 
trite, is, that there is a minority of eccentric, though 
perfectly well-meaning people, who appear blind to 
its philosophy. We do occasionally find an official 
person who either fails to see that the acting of a 
part is required of him as a portion of the very duty 
for which he is paid, or deliberately prefers what he 
considers a frank and downright demeanour—that is, 
a manner wholly unsuitable to his part—to the recog- 
nised style of his profession. Such a man will go on 
for years, either unwittingly incurring disrespect for 
the uncouth departures he makes from his réle, or 
exerting an unprofitable moral courage in braving a 
disrepute which is all the time secretly galling his 
feelings. It is a pity to see such damage incurred in 
a martyrdom not only without good end, but false in 
its grounds. So also do we occasionally see respect- 
able individuals in private life put themselves at issue 
with society from a disrelish for what they speak of 
as empty and insincere appearances. They are too 
plain for this, too downright for that. Morning-calls 
are grimace and waste of time. The evening social 
scene is all very pleasant while it lasts; but it is 
mere acting, which leaves no permanent feeling of 
mutual interest behind. Such are their reasons for 
disregarding the duties connected with their position 
in life. Under the appearance of a superior candour 
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and unaffectedness, it is often mere conceit, and one 
of the worst of affectations. ‘True wisdom and purity 
of heart would see in the parts which men are called 
to play, a profound necessity of social life, and a 
promotion of the general happiness, without any 
necessary harm cither to the player or the audience. 

When the worthy Laird of Cockpen resolved to go 
a-wooing of the celebrated Mistress Jean of Claverse- 
ha’lee, he considered that she would look well at the 
head of his table. This was an acknowledgment of 
our principle. ‘The laird had a style to keep up— 
amongst other things, dinners to give to his neigh- 
bours. It was needful that on these occasions the 
female part should be supported by a worthy counter- 
part of himself. It is but a portion of the duties of a 
wife; but it speaks of all the rest. A gentleman, if 
he is to have a wife at all, should, if possible, have 
one who will personate the character well—act the 
part in the eye of the world according as his circum- 
stances may dictate. If he rises after his marriage, 
and is himself able to act the advanced part, it is 
most desirable that his wife should study to play her 
new part in conformable style, so that all may be of a 
piece, and no ridicule be incurred through awkward- 
ness. It is a misfortune to him if she cannot, or, from 
misjudgment, will not. We have known several 
separations of man and wife on this account—sad 
tragedies in their own way. They might have been 
avoided by a little pliancy on the part of the wife, 
and a rational acceptance of the duties of the changed 
position ; but then ladies always are so right in their 
opinions, and so infallible in their ways. 

In the case of a man raised by rank and wealth 


” over his fellows, the part to be acted, and the style 


fn which he acts it, become of no inconsiderable 
consequence to his neighbourhood. To keep a hos- 
pitable house, to take a large, active, and generous 
part in the public business of the district, to do liberal 
things amongst his dependents, are sacrifices appro- 
priate to the part which are sure to prove amply self- 
rewarding in the veneration and kindly regard of all 
around him. To fall short in any respect of the 
duties of the part, is to condemn one’s self to insig- 
nificance and contempt; for the world has its part 
in us, and we never can repudiate the claim with 
impunity. There is something, one could almost say, 
divine, in this institution, for certainly we do not see 
how the world could get on if the able and the fortu- 
nate were to live only for themselves. No, they must 
take up and support the réle which a bounteous 
Providence has assigned to them, accepting their 
superfluities as a hint that something is expected 
from them besides attending to their own immediate 
gratifications. 

The highest parts in life are the most trying, none 
more so than that of the monarch. We can readily 
understand a warm-hearted old sailor like William 
IV. delighting to walk out into St James’s Street, 
and hail his old acquaintances in the free-and-easy 
style of old times, and his ministers telling him that 
it would not do—that his part would not admit of it. 
It was a hardship for the well-meaning old man, but 
one which he could not well escape, if he was to 
continue wearing the crown. The common people 
themselves have a strong sense that a king should 
be a king; that is, fulfil all the requirements of 
the part. They would be the first to blame a 
monarch who should put on over-familiar airs 
not consistent with the ideal of the royal state. 
Much more do they feel shocked when a king, 
happening to be shaken rudely out of his throne, 
fails to support the dignity of his original character 
—as, for example, Louis Philippe of France scamper- 
ing meanly off in a cab from the Tuileries, and cross- 
ing to England under the cognomen of Mr Smith. 
One feels that a man, after assuming, and for a time 


playing the part, has no right to waken us so unplea- 
santly out of the dream we have entertained regarding 
it. A king may have been much that was bad, as 
Charles I. was; but if he sinks beneath the indigna- 
tion of his subjects with a calm grace befitting his 
former state, they will look on with a compunctious 
admiration, as they did upon the unhappy Stuart at 
the scaffold before Whitehall, and history will weep 
as it records his errors. 

We conclude with a verse of the poet, at once sanc- 
tioning our principle, and assigning it its proper place 
in the moral scheme of the world: 

Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part—there all the honour lies. 


MUSIC NEXT DOOR. 

Our pursuits are sedentary, and we live in a semi- 
detached west-end suburban ‘ villa,’ whose walls are 
not thick enough to keep out the sounds of a piano 
and vocal accompaniment next door, which has more 
or less been the bane of our existence for nearly two 
years—that is, ever since the present occupant took 
possession of the domicile, and by degrees roused our 
curiosity as to what she could possibly be. 

The mystery is solved, however. which puzzled us 
for so long a time; the dénowement has taken place; 
and that in so singular and unexpected a manner, as 
to keep up the old axiom of ‘truth being stranger 
than fiction.’ 

Nearly two years ago, as I said, the next house 
was vacated, and speedily re-let; and though, of 
course, as metropolitans, we did not interest ourselves 
in our neighbours, always boastfully asserting that 
we did not know even their names—for we had been 
teased with village gossip in our time—yet for all our 
pleasant vaunted independence, and freedom and pri- 
vacy, we earnestly hoped the new-comers next door had 
no children to squall, or practise on the piano, or run 
wild in the garden, where we delighted to saunter in 
our own square table-cloth of a pleasaunce, book in 
hand, musing in dreamy repose. So we were thankful 
when our demure Sally informed us that she had seen 
the vans arrive, ‘packed beautiful—full of the best 
of things—clean and ’andsome;’ and that the new 
tenant was a lady—attired in widow’s dress—with 
one elderly maid-servant as her sole ‘establishment.’ 
This information Sally had gleaned from the baker, 
who supplied all the villas in our road with bread. 

We were well aware that our worthy landlord was 
extremely particular as to the perfect respectability 
of the parties to whom he let his houses, ours and 
others; therefore our minds were at rest on that 
point. We congratulated ourselves on the charm- 
ing quietness in prospect—for even if the widow- 
lady did play on the nice piano which Sally 
said had been carried in next door, doubtless the 
music would not be of any long continuance, and 
must differ essentially in character from the distress- 
ing discord made by young beginners. Besides, one 
pair of hands could not do so much as six; and a 
widow-lady, who had her own troubles, was not likely 
to play on the piano by the hour together. We did 
not ask Sally if our new neighbour was old or young, 
nor did we inquire her name; for we felt no interest 
in her, further than in our purely selfish desire of not 
being so disagreeably disturbed as we had been by 
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But alas! we were doomed to disappointment. 
Well it is for us that we do not foresee coming events. 
And yet coming events do cast their shadows before ; 
for we declare, when Sally said that a ‘’orizontei 
pianner’ had ‘gone in next ’ouse,’ our hearts misgave 
us; though the indubitable and pleasant fact of there 
being but one pair of hands to touch it, was duly 
impressed on our minds, by way of comfort and 
reassurance. 

The very next morning, before we sat down to 
breakfast—a reasonably early hour—the slow tones 
of Scots wha hae wi? Wallace bled, and Annie 
Laurie, set for musical aspirants who had but just 
learned their gamut (the d-o-g and c-a-t, which 
follows the first acquisition of knowledge), sur- 
prised and alarmed us, so determinate and coptinued 
was the practising—like a regular ‘set in rain’—and 
so patient the pauses between each note, as if the 
performer was carefully conning and studying the 
page, before committing herself to produce a wrong 
sound 


‘We thought there were no children next door, 
Sally,’ cried we as Sally entered with the eggs and 
toast. ‘ You certainly gave us to understand so; but 
you hear there are’—and we pointed significantly over 
our shoulder in the direction of the lath-and-plaster 
division of the houses. 

*No more there be’ant—there be’ant no children,’ 
replied Sally sententiously ; ‘that must be the widder 
lady herself a-practi-zing.’ 

Sally is not sensitive, and has no ear. ‘ Practising!’ 
we exclaimed in derision; ‘why, she is spelling the 
music; she has only just learned the meaning of B 
flat and C natural; and how careful and particular 
she is!’—and so she was, hour after hour continuing 
to repeat her lesson with the most careful industry. 

We could detect that the instrument she touched 
was rich and brilliant, and also that the widow lady 
was not slow to learn; but by degrees the fact became 
painfully certain that this everlasting, monotonous, 
clear, soft thrum-thrum was not to be the event of one 
day, but of every day; and there were times when 
we felt as if we must rush into the next house, and 
entreat her to cease. To cease; for, from that early 
morning time, till a late hour at night, the practising 
continued without intermission. What period the 
indefatigable performer allowed herself for partak- 
ing of necessary refreshment, we could not dis- 
cover; but to judge from the short respite we had, it 
was a very short time indeed. We rarely saw the 
widow in her garden, nor could we discern her 
features; but her figure appeared youthful, and she 
always gave us the idea of being in a hurry to swallow 
a mouthful of fresh air, and then to rush back to her 
beloved piano. She soon left Scots wha hae and 
Annie Laurie behind, having perfectly mastered these 
two airs; and if it had not been that we were nervous 
and provoked at the disturbance, we should really 
have had considerable interest in watching her pro- 
gress; more particularly as a sweet and clear voice 
made itself so distinctly heard that we could repeat 
the burden of the song, to which all the widow’s 
energies seemed devoted, when the first difficulties 
were overcome of the beginner’s first lessons. The 
air of this song was a curious combination of the 
pathetic and jocular; we had never heard it before. 
Was it foreign? Italian?—No. French?—No. Ger- 
man?—No. Swedish?—No. Irish ?—Not altogether. 
Scotch ?—Not altogether. English ?—Not altogether. 
It was a very odd song, a very peculiar song; and 
over and over, over and over, over and over, she 
practised it, until sometimes we awoke in the night, 
haunted by it in our very dreams, and singing: 
*Q-0-0, I’m alone in this world without you.’ We 
believed that was the burden of the song, but we 


were not quite decided about the ‘O-O-O;’ it might 


be ‘Ochone;’ it might be a prolonged quaver or 
cadence; but it was very peculiar, to say the least of 
it; and the widow herself always seemed doubtful 
about this part of it, going over the ‘O-O-O’ in 
various ways, always sweetly, but still as if she felt 
unsatisfied with her own efforts, and desired to 
improve. The entire practising was now merged and 
concentrated in this one ditty; it appeared as if all 
the previous hours of persevering industry had been 
devoted to the piano only to accomplish her intense 
desire of mastering this one song. Morning, noon, 
and night, ceaselessly, over and over, over and over, 
over and over again, on went the piano accompani- 
ment—at length perfectly learned, and the vocal 
*O-O-O, I’m alone in this world without you.’ 

Sometimes she would very diligently practise 
another pretty air—All is lost now—or a waltz, or a 
polka; and her progress was quick and sure; but 
ever she returned to her beloved ‘O-O-O;’ and no 
other song did she attempt; and if we had not been 
both prejudiced and angry, we should have declared 
that it was an unique song, a pretty song, and very 
sweetly sung. But as it was, we only snuffed the air 
in disdain, remarking: ‘ What can induce any human 
being to sacrifice so much time to learning a song?’ 

We christened our neighbour ‘ Angelina,’ after a 
celebrated amateur musician of that name; but Sally 
overhearing us so denominate her, said gravely : 

‘ That’s not the lady’s name. Her name is Mrs 
Fordham ; and her servant’s name is Goodwin.’ 

‘ Thank you, Sally,’ said we. ‘ Are you sure?’ 

* Quite sure; Goodwin told me so herself; because 
the postman brought a letter here for me as was 
meant for her—the direction warn’t leggible like.’ 
But ‘Angelina’ she continued with us: and we 
agreed that her wonderful perseverance was worthy 
of a better cause. A better cause? What cause 
could induce a woman to devote herself body and 
soul—and at her mature age—to learn singing, 
and that singing all condensed into the pathetic, 
the jocular, the sweet but ridiculous ‘0-0-0, 
at which she always stuck; there was something 
wrong there—the lesson was not perfect. The sweet 
clear voice again and again attacked the ‘O-O,’ until 
flesh and blood could bear it no longer, and we were 
obliged to stuff cotton into our ears, in order to pur- 
sue our occupations of writing and reading. She was 
a wonderful woman. When did she eat? When she 
went to bed, surely her fingers must have still been 
working, and her dreams haunted as ours were by 
that extraordinary burden—‘O-O-O, I’m alone in 
this world without you.’ 

Christmas was now approaching, and we expected 
our relative, poor Louis Davidson, to pass the Christ- 
mas holidays with us. We say ‘poor Louis,’ because 
his history had been a sad but too common one. 
Brought up by an improvident mother as an idle 
gentleman, living on ‘expectations,’ Louis, when 
those expectations failed, and absolute ruin stared 
them in the face, had met the storm with energy 
and decision, scarcely to be looked for in one hitherto 
self-indulgent and supine. Discarding all fine-gentle- 
man habits, he had promptly and thankfully accepted 
the offer of a situation as usher in a school, presided 
over by a worthy gentleman, who had been a friend 
of his father’s, and who pitied Louis from his heart, 
according him warm sympathy and respect, as altered 
prospects brought out the brighter side of the young 
man’s character. He now entirely supported his 
ailing weak mother, who occupied humble apartments 
in the village where Dr Smith’s academy was situated. 
We had succeeded with some difficulty in persuading 
Louis to come and pass the vacation with us. We 
greatly admired and esteemed him; more than we 
ever could have done in his days of idleness and 
frivolity ; though now, as then, there was an under- 
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current of genial fun in his nature, always good- 
naturedly evinced, which circumstances had no power 
to damp or to repress. . 

‘I wonder what Louis will think of “ Angelina” 
and her song,’ we often said to one another. ‘ He is 
extremely fond of music, and has a quick ear; and 
this repeated “0-O-O” will no doubt greatly amuse 
him. But what a quiet orderly creature this Mrs 
Fordham seems; in all other respects a model neigh- 
bour—no visitors, no letters, no disturbance of any 
kind, save this. We shall leave Louis to find out 
the mystery, if mystery there is in her queer pro- 
ceedings ; and even his good taste cannot be offended 
with the sweet clear voice, and industrious precision, 
of the piano accompaniment. But oh! that she would 
vary her song’—as the ‘O-O-O-O’ at that moment 

us, and we searched for the cotton wool, to 
dull our acute sense of sound. 

On the very first evening after Louis’s arrival, he 
turned an attentive car to the music issuing from the 
next house; but there was a great deal of talking 
going forward, so that he could not quite distinctly 
make out the air; he fidgeted, and on a sudden 
pause in the conversation, the ‘O-O’ became audible, 
and Louis, to our surprise, more and more excited 
and ill at ease. At length, starting up and bending 
over our tea-table, he whispered: ‘ You have musical 
neighbours—who are they? I have almost fancied 
I know the song; but there is such a noise, I cannot 
quite make it out.’ 

* We call our neighbour “ Angelina ;” but her name 
is Mrs Fordham,’ we replied, ‘and she is a most 
singular and industrious personage.’ 

At that moment there was a pause in the conver- 
sation, and silence ensued ; every word was audible 
next door. ‘J'm alone in this world without you, 

‘To our amazement, Louis Davidson changed colour, 
and displayed remarkable agitation, holding up his 
finger to enforce silence, and when the sweet voice 
ceased, sinking down on his chair with a sigh as 
of relief, but expressing in his looks considerable 
embarrassment. When our guests were again engaged 
in talk, we drew near Louis, and touching his arm, 
said: ‘What’s the matter, Louis? Are you dreaming? 
Has the music next door bewitched you?’ 

‘It’s very strange,’ he said; ‘I have not heard quite 
distinctly, but I seem to recognise the air and the 
words; and I dare say you will think me a great fool, 
but, upon my word, I could almost believe it is a 
song of my own composition. I seem to catch the 
sense—the “O-O0-O0”—where your neighbour is in 
fault (she makes a mistake there), and the burden, 
“I’m alone in this world without you.” But it 
may be my mistake, for I never gave more than 
three manuscript copies away: I valued my first 
song far too much; and how your neighbour, Mrs 
Fordbam, alias Angelina, has got hold of it, I cannot 
imagine.’ 

*But to whom did you present the three copies, 
Louis?’ we asked ; ‘for it is evident our neighbour has 
a real regard for the song, or she never would devote 
so many hours to it as she does.’ 

* Two copies have gone to Australia,’ replied Louis; 
‘and the third I gave to the Hon. Mrs Brewster of 
Brewster Court, who sings most magnificently, and 
does it real justice.’ (O the vanity of poets!) 

‘Perhaps, however, Louis, you may be mistaken, 
and it may not be your song, after all,’ we remarked 
soothingly ; ‘you will hear better to-morrow when 
we are by ourselves, and quict.’ 

To-morrow came. ‘Jt is my song,’ said Louis 
decidedly. To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-mor- 
row—Louis was out all morning, amusing himself 


and paying visits, only returning to a late dinner, 


flushed cheeks and continually growing impatience, 
poising his finger and muttering, as if to himself: 
*It is very odd—I cannot account for it—how could 
this person come by my song? ‘There’s no mis- 
taking it, for there’s a peculiar turn I alone am 
competent to teach; and, upon my honour, this 
Madam Fordham sings it very well, whoever she 
is, except when she comes to the “O-O-O,” and 
then there is a mistake, which J could soon rectify. 
I declare, if this neighbour of yours, this Mrs Ford- 
ham, goes on like this, I shall be impelled to rush in 
next door, and offer to give her a lesson in my own 
production. I must know better than any one else 
how it ought to be sung.’ 

We were greatly amused by this threat, little 
thinking our young relative would really carry it 
into effect; but whether it was that Louis Davidson's 
nerves were disorganised as ours had been, or that he 
was mysteriously impelled to the bold act, certain it is 
he became so worked upon as to be unable to endure 
the incessant ‘ O-O-O,’ and to hear his song warbled 
with a mistake in the most critical part. So, one 
evening, when our tea-table was cleared, and Angelina 
was ‘Q-O-ing’ as usual, Louis suddenly signified his 
intention of ringing at the bell next door, and inform- 
ing the musician that the song she was so industriously 
practising was his composition; politely requesting, at 
the same time, to be allowed to set her right in one or 
two small particulars of erroneous execution relating 
to its burden. He was not to be dissuaded; and after- 
wards he confided to us that he never could account 
for the obstinate determination that led him to disre- 
gard the conventional forms of society by introducing 
himself in so rash and impertinent a manner to a 
stranger lady. However, lashed into frenzy, in he 
rushed next door. We heard the piano suddenly 
cease, and the sweet voice become mute; then, 
after a while, we could distinguish a sort of music- 
lesson given, Louis himself playing, and our neigh- 
bour’s voice accompanying the piano. It was the 
much-dreaded ‘O-O,’ which now, for pathos and 
sweetness, deserved to become a popular melody. 
Then music and singing were succeeded by voices 
in cheerful conversation, interspersed at times with 
a merry, ringing laugh, which was not the guffaw of 
Louis Davidson, but issued, we were sure, from the 
same pair of lungs as those which produced the daily 
warblings of ‘0-0-0.’ 

Hours glided on, and it was very late when Louis 
returned from his impertinent visit; he was in a 
state of great excitement, rushing up to us at the 
fireside, and exclaiming: ‘Isn’t it strange, isn’t it 
wonderful; who do you think is your next-door 
neighbour ?’ 

We declared it was impossible to conjecture, as 
of course it was; whereupon Louis, becoming more 
and more energetic, his countenance beaming with 
delight, and his blue eyes sparkling with laughter (he 
had enjoyed the dénowement immensely), exclaimed : 

‘Why, it’s Fanny Mamford herself, and she’s just 
as kind and as nice a creature as ever she was.’ 

‘And who in the world is Fanny Mamford ?’ we 
inquired with amazement. ‘ We never heard of such 
a person before.’ 

‘Never heard of Fanny Mamford!’ cried Louis in 
surprise. ‘Why, she was acompanion of my poor dear 
mother’s, when we lived at the Grange ’—here his voice 
became subdued, for he never liked alluding to the 
past—‘and she stayed with my mother longer than 
any of her other companions; but my mother at last 
complained that Fanny did not attend to her punctua- 
tion in reading aloud ; so Miss Mamford was dismissed. 
But she used to copy all my music for me, for although 
in those days Fanny could not play or sing, she was a 


when in evening the invariable ‘ O-O-O-O’ | rare hand at copying.’ 
greeted him from the next house. He listened with| Here Louis paused, and we then asked how it was 
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that Miss Mamford had assumed the style of ‘ Mrs 
Fordham,’ and was living alone ina villa. 
‘Oh, I forgot,’ he replied, looking rather sheepish, 


‘that you don’t know all about her’ (he didn’t, | d 


when he rushed in next door). ‘After Fanny left 
my mother, she married a rich old distiller, and 
became a widow in less than a year. She’s got a good 
fortune now, and amuses herself by learning to sing 
and play, in order, as she says, to keep up her spirits; 
and she’s such a taste and love for it, that she’ll be a 
fine musician soon.’ 

‘But, Louis,’ we urged, ‘if Mrs Fordham has a fine 
fortune, why does she live in a small suburban house, 
with only one domestic?’ 

‘She’s a good creature,’ quoth Louis, and with 
emotion, ‘as she always was, and as I my 
mother. Don’t you remember, she was the only child 
of John Mamford, who brought so many people 
to ruin by his “ great bankruptcy,” as it was called ? 
Well, Miss Mamford—I beg her pardon, Mrs Fordham 
—is paying off some of her father’s most distressing 
liabilities ; and she won't be free of them for the next 
two or three years, so she lives in great economy, and 
diverts her mind as she best can.’ 

* But about the song, Louis; the “O-0-0!” What 
induces her to give up all her time to attain perfec- 
tion in that?’ we asked maliciously. 

With some asperity, Louis replied: ‘I told you she 
learned music for recreation.’ 

‘And “0-0-0, I’m alone in the world without 

” for association, remarked we; on which his 
good-humour returned, though he blushed quite boy- 
ishly, and said: 

‘She copied it for me long ago; and admiring 
the song, wished to learn it. Also having much spare 
time, the idea struck her of purchasing a good piano, 
and setting to work.’ 

‘Well, my dear Louis,’ returned we, ‘ you have now 
an opportunity of improving the lady by teaching her 
yourself how the song ought to be sung. We have 
always remarked that she regularly breaks down at 
the “0-0-0.” We hear her too well.’ 

*She doesn’t know that,’ replied Louis, quite snap- 
pishly, ‘or she never would have annoyed you, or 
any one else, for Fanny is the best creature in the 
world. She never hears you move or speak, so can 
form no idea that such mere lath-and-plaster partition 
divides you. But go and see her, and tell her yourself 
how she disturbs you; for though she wishes to live 
very quietly, I’m sure she’ll be glad to see you.’ 

And we did call on Mrs Fordham, and found her, as 
Louis Davidson insinuated, the ‘ best creature in the 
world.’ It was astonishing how the ‘0-0-0’ pro- 
gressed under the tuition of the composer, for he 
became most regular in giving his music-lessons next 
door, though we generally observed conversation took 
up the greatest portion of the evening visit. 

At length the burden of the song floated distinctly 
sweet through the dividing-walls; and we fancied 
there was a peculiarly tender intonation in the avowal, 
‘I’m alone in this world without you.’ 

It was not fancy. The amiable widow did sing the 
words of Louis Davidson’s song with peculiar and 
touching empressement, and now she has bestowed 
herself and her fortune on Louis, and they are to be 
married next Thursday. ‘They mean to live cheaply 
on the continent for a few years, until Fanny has 
performed her ‘duty,’ as she says; and where, Louis 
says, ‘Fanny may be perfected in music, for which 
she has such wonderful talent.’ He also means to 
compose another song, the title of which is to be, 
In this world I am happy with you.’ 

Fanny always blushes and looks foolish when we 
ask her about the manuscript song she copied for 
Louis, and the difficult ‘O-O0-0;’ but we heartily 


chance—if ‘chance’ there be—which brought him on 
a visit to us, when we stuffed cotton wool into 
our ears, in order to deaden the sounds of music next 
joor. 


THE GREAT SCAR LIMESTONE. 


Tr England is to be better known by English tourists, 
they should take a little knowledge of its geology as 
their best guide to its various scenes of beauty and 
grandeur. For want of such guidance as an hour’s 
talk of Siluria, the old red, and the mountain lime- 
stone might afford, many a health and pleasure seeker 
has expended all his holidays, and not a little 
money, yet seen little of England—to say nothing of 
Wales and Scotland. For while it is easy, in the 
course of one day's journey, to pass over a rich variety 
of scenes characteristic of the several systems—chalk, 
oolite, new red sandstone, and old red—it is also 
possible to visit several counties, or even to travel, 
on a diagonal line, over a great part of the length of 
England, still seeing very little of that rich variety of 
hill, valley, and plain for which our ‘little island is 
remarkable. For example, we come from North- 
amptonshire into Bedfordshire, then take a turn in 
the vale of Aylesbury, and visit a friend in Oxford- 
shire—winding up the excursion by running down to 
the sea at Dover. After all, we have seen nothing 
but midland counties’ limestone and chalk—the 
former marked by its long continuous series of fertile 
green basins—or say laps of land (rather than valleys) 
—with softly rounded or wooded slopes, and, here and 
there, a slow winding river; the latter shewing us 
dry, treeless downs, with short grass, and no water 
in the hollows. 

Many a respectable member of society has travelled 
yearly to and from his favourite watering-place, 
seeing nothing of such scenes as are suggested to the 
geologist by such terms as the old red, the clay-slate, 
and the Great Scar Limestone. These are the terms 
that most distinctly point out several districts of 
England with regard to their scenery. Our present 
purpose is to direct any tourist who likes to deviate 
from the beaten path to a part of Yorkshire where 
one rock—the mountain limestone—is seen on the 
grandest scale; but possibly a few prefatory notes, 
pointing out the position of this formation in the 
series of rocks that make England, will be welcome 
to young readers. 

The oldest, and, with regard to external form, the 
most mountainous and picturesque rocks, are found 
chiefly in the north and the north-west of England. 
Speaking in general terms, open to some exceptions, 
we find the several strata becoming more level, and 
more and more containing fossils approaching existing 
types as we travel, on a diagonal line, from the north- 
west of England pposing we start in Cumberland— 
towards the south-east—say to Dover. Thus we leave 
in Cumberland the granite and clay-slate, having no 
fossils yet discovered ; we pass through the mountain 
limestone, full of fossil-shells and corals; and then 
over the coal, abounding with fossil-plants. On the 
new red sandstone we find level fertile pastures; and 
the aspect of fertility is continued, with more variety 
of surface, when we come on the limestone of the 
midland counties (the oolite), from which we pass to 
the chalk—say near Dunstable—then to the London 
clay and gravel, and again to the chalk as we enter 
Kent. 

This may serve as an example of the variety that 
may be found in one journey planned with a reference 
to the several rocks forming that part of the earth’s 
crust called England. A little study of a geological 
map, explained by any correct text-book of geology, 
will enable the tourist to plan his excursions so that, 


Congratulate him on his happy fortune, and on the 


in the course of a few years, he will have acquired a 
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fair knowledge of the land we live in. If he would 
see the grandeur of mountain-chains of granite, or 
the precipices, deep glens and ravines of gneiss and 
mica-schist, he must go to the Highlands of Scotland. 
We have nothing in England that can be compared 
with the sublime scenery of these primitive rocks ; 
but we have almost everything else. If he would see, 
in their most compact and picturesque forms, the 
various groupings of hills and mountains of granite, 
clay-slate, and the Silurian strata, relieved by gleam- 
ing lakes, and made cheerful by cultured and wooded 
slopes and valleys, there is nothing in Europe that, 
within the same area, can be compared with our lake 
district ; and perhaps there is no short tour in the 
world to match the journey from Penrith to Keswick, 
thence to Ullswater, Borrowdale, and Patterdale, and 
on to Ambleside, and over the Kirkstone Pass to 
Bowness. 


For the more tranquil scenery of the Silurian 
strata, let the tourist visit Shropshire and Worcester- 
shire, then look at the beauty of the old red, broken 
by trap-rock on the Wye, in Herefordshire, or in 
Devon, and he will have seen all the most charming 
scenery that England affords. But variety will still 
remain, when he has explored all the districts already 
named; for he has seen nothing of the Great Scar 
Limestone, to which we would next direct his 
attention. 

We would not deceive him. He will find nothing 
in this district of great scars and caverns, wide moor- 
lands, and treeless mountains, to be compared, for 
picturesque effect, with scenes to be found within the 
compass of a few hours’ walk about Ambleside. If he 
is a paterfamilias, and takes his children to see as 
many lakes and mountains as possible in a few days; 
or if he neither knows nor cares anything about the 
wonders of the earth’s crust and the flowers that 
grow upon it, but simply wishes to see hill and valley, 

and water, placed together so as to make 
striking scenery, he cannot gratify his taste better 
than in the lake district, and would not thank us for 
leading him among the solitudes of Great Whernside 
and Ingleborough. It is to the pedestrian, who knows 
something of geology and botany, and who can enjoy 
lonely mountain rambles, fer from the beaten track 
of easy-going tourists, we recommend the Great 
Scar Limestone of the north-west of Yorkshire. It 
wants trees, and sheets of water, and steep declivities, 
to enable it to bear any comparison with Westmore- 
land or Cumberland ; but it has its own characteristic 
—a grand air of loneliness and profound quietude, 
such as is felt deeply even when we visit it after a 
tour in the lake district. Its mountain masses rise, 
not abruptly by the margins of lakes, and overlooking 
pleasant villages and mansions, but swell up gradually 
from broad bases of brown moorlands, and are alto- 
gether less broken and striking in their outlines than 
the heights of ‘rocky Cumberland.’ Indeed, the 
term mountains may convey a false impression to 
those who know nothing of the district to which we 
refer; for the Great Scar Limestone extends over a 
large area in Yorkshire, sloping down towards Derby- 
shire, and ending with a bold escarpment in the 
Peak. Towards the north-west of Yorkshire, it swells 
up grandly; and its general aspect, when viewed from 
one of its own summits, is that of a sea of vast, 
rounded, and sweeping waves, with here and there 
the crest of a billow of remarkable height or shape— 
such as Pendle, Penyggnt, or Ingleborough. Among 
these undulated masses of moorland, lie sheltered 
dales and grassy hollows, affording good pasturage ; 
but for picturesque effects there is a want of trees 
and rivers, as we have already confessed. ‘The chief 
rivers of Yorkshire have their sources in this region, 
and are, consequently, only small streams here. The 
tock that gives its own characteristic shapes to the 


district is a limestone, of which a large proportion 
consists of fossil-shells—such as in our museums are 
labelled Spirifer, Terebratula, Bellerophon, &c., and 
lily-like corals, or encrinites, having a cup-shaped 
body, that seems to have been attached to the sea- 
bottom by a jointed stalk, having many branches. The 
total depth of the Great Scar Limestone is estimated 
at about eight hundred yards. In its outlines and 
other features, it affords the clearest proof of its 
marine origin; and in many other regions besides that 
of which we write, its general aspect forcibly suggests 
the theory of the bed of an ocean, abounding with the 
remains of extinct shell-fish and corals, gradually left 
dry, and, by some slow and vast operation, upheaved 
in huge masses, so as to preserve the original shapes 
of its ridges and undulations. Another characteristic 
from which it derives its name, is its remarkable 
liability to be scarred, fissured, or worn away by the 
action of water. In every part of the district we see 
proofs of this; in one place, a chasm, like Gordale 
Scar, open to the sky; in another, a deep bed worn 
in the solid rock by the Aire, or some other infant 
river of the district; again, a cove or limestone 
barrier, that seems to have been left by a cataract; or 
a series of slabs almost or perfectly divided ; masses 
of limestone that have fallen from the steeper declivi- 
ties; brooks descending by subterraneous channels, 
and vast caverns with stalactites, »s at Ingleborough, 
and Yordas, and Weathercoate Caves. 

The centre of the district in which the Great Scar 
Limestone reaches its highest elevations —Ingle- 
borough, Great Whernside, and Penygant—may be 
described as skirted on the south by the Skipton and 
Lancaster Railway, between Gargrave and High 
Bentham, and bounded, on the west, by a line from 
Ingleton to Orton, and, on the east, by a line from 
Clapham to Hawes and Richmond. The tourist may 
extend his journey northward beyond these bounds, 
which include, however, the chief points of attraction. 
The centre of the district is still left uncut by rail- 
ways; but the line already mentioned brings the 
pedestrian near enough to the grandest features of the 
limestone at Malham and Clapham. From the latter 
place he may pay a visit to the Yordas and Weather- 
coate Caves. ‘The walk from Clapham to Hawes, and 
hence to Richmond, will not disappoint a true lover 
of mountainous and moorland scenery. 

Let us imagine that we repeat—as we should like 
to do if our purse would allow us—one of our own 
tours in Yorkshire, and that we travel thither from 
the south. 

We leave the rail at Skipton, to pay a visit to 
Bolton Priory, a monastic ruin in the valley of the 
Wharf, embosomed by wooded hills on the south, 
while, on the north, we have a view of wild moor- 
lands. The rapid Wharf here hurries along till it 
approaches the beautiful ruin, and then, spreading 
itself over a wider channel, flows on more quietly, and 
with a softer sound. Lofty cliffs rise near the 
Priory—their surface weather-stained with hues of 
purple, and water-worn by many trickling streams. 
A short distance above the ruins, the river foams and 
boils through a narrow chasm in the rock—the 
Strid, where the fair boy of Egremond lost his life. 
While engaged in coursing, and leading his grey- 
hounds in a leash, he attempted to leap the Strid, 
when the dogs, hanging back, drew him into the 
chasm. His desolate mother built the Priory. It 
seems no great feat to leap over the Strid; but 
another tale is told of a too sprightly bridegroom, 
who, spending here his wedding-day, attempted it, 
and perished in the sight of the shrieking bride and 
her companions. We might stay here all day telling 
old legends of Bolton—of ‘the good Lord Clifford,’ 
who pursued his quiet studies in Barden Tower ; and 
of the old monks, prosperous and not over-studious, 
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‘antiquities of the Great Scar Limestone, in comparison 


‘of England. The first, Malham Cove, or ‘Mawm 


for, in forty years, as their account-books shew, they 
bought only three books. One of these, however, 
cost forty pounds of our present money. What 
changes of times since the day when the Archbishop 
of York came here with his train of 200 men, after 
hunting the red deer from parish to parish all through 
the grassy vales of Craven! But all these things are 
already noted down in Dr Whitaker’s celebrated 
History of the Deanery of Craven—one of the best 
books of its class—and our present object is to 
explore, not the legends of these valleys, but the 


with which, the legend of Egremond, the foundation 
of Bolton, and the Wars of the Roses, are things of 
yesterday. 

So, leaving, but not forgetting, this beautiful valley 
with all its traditions, we return to the rail, and go on 
towards Malham. On the way, we catch glimpses, 
here and there, of rich pastures, and, alighting at the 
Bell Busk station, walk on to the quiet old village of 
Malham—a place visited and well described by the 
poet Gray, at a time when other literary men seemed 
to care little for the grand scenery of their own or 
any other country. Near this village—where the 
traveller may find a comfortable inn—we shall see 
two of the greatest scars in the mountain limestone 


Cove,’ as the natives here call it, is a segment of an 
immense amphitheatre, cut out by nature in the 
limestone, and about 300 feet high. Climbing the 
side of the valley, we look down from the highest tier 
of this ‘semicirque profound,’ on the rivulet that 
issues from its base. It is not easy to imagine by 
what operation of nature the cove was formed. It 
looks like the barrier left by some enormous water-fall. 
On the moor above, large masses of gray limestone 
lie scattered in wild confusion all along the way to 
Malham Tarn, where the river Aire has its source. 
The whole scene strongly suggests the thought of 
some vast design of Titan builders, working in these 
solitudes in oldest time, and frustrated in their plans 
by the great catastrophe that burst a passage for the 
Aire through Gordale Scar. This is an enormous 
chasm, not far from the cove, and even more 
remarkable. 

On all si t one, opening into a narrow, 
rock-bound valley—our view of the surrounding 
country, and almost of the sky, is shut in by over- 
hanging and almost meeting masses of gray limestone, 
piled up to the height of about 300 feet. From an 
opening near the summit of the scar, the river Aire 
pours itself down, and breaks its fall on a rock in the 
centre of a gloomy chasm. It is a dread place; a den 
where—as Wordsworth boldly says—the earthquake 
might hide her cubs. At first sight, it might seem 
venturesome to climb up close beside the water-fall, 
and out on the open moor; but it may be easily done, 
for steps have been worn in the rock; and above the 
second leap of the cataract, we find a path upward, 
among the masses of rock that seemed almost meeting 
at their summits. When we look down, we see that 
Gordale Scar is an immense cavern, of which the roof 
has been broken, in all probability, by the action of 
water. We may stand now where Gray tells us he 
saw goats climbing—one coolly waiting to scratch its 
ear with the hind leg, on a pinnacle where the timid 
poet would not stand ‘for all beneath the moon.’ 
However, with all our love of the mountain limestone 
and its scars, it is a relief to get out of the gloomy 
chasm and its uproar of thundering water, and to see 
once more green grass, and something more than a 
patch of blue sky. 

After a glimpse of Malham Tarn—a very clear 
upland lake, where rare trout, perch, and char might 


stone, towering up from an enormous base, reaches an 

elevation above 2000 feet over the sea-level. To 

climb the mountain, we may leave the rail either at 

Clapham or at High Bentham. We take the former 

route, and, after walking through the clean and plea- 

sant village of Clapham, where those who wish to see 

the great cavern may find a guide, we climb Ingle- 

borough from the east, by a gradual ascent, and with- 

out much fatigue. First, we enter a pastoral dell or 

ravine, with a slope of almost bare limestone on the 

right, separated by a clear trout-stream from our 

grassy path, where the bank on our left is overgrown 

with the hartstongue fern, the broad-leaved bell- 

flower, and the enchanter’s nightshade. We soon 

reach the mouth of the great cave, where strange 

shapes of stalactites and stalagmites shew what fan- 

tastic tricks water can play in wearing down the 

mountain limestone. But leaving these—already 

described in the Journal—we, turn from the dell 

towards the great semicirque that forms the summit 

of Ingleborough. 

On the way, we notice, as characteristic of the 

district, a more than usually large mass of rock that 
has fallen from the side of the mountain—not very 
long ago, for the hollow left in its place still corre- 

sponds well with its convex side. Beyond this place, 

we come upon a level moor—rather boggy here and 
there—and see clearly the crowning terrace, seeming 
by no means formidable, and very near. Yet some 
climbing must be done before we stand upon it. 
By aiming at the northern escarpment, the pedestrian 
will avoid crossing a hollow named ‘Gaping Gill 
Hole,’ where a mountain brook has worn out for 
itself a deep channel, ending in a funnel-shaped 
hollow, where it disappears to pursue its gloomy 
course among the fissures of Ingleborough Within. 
Arriving, at last, on the rounded summit to the 
south of the highest terrace, we went on northward, 
till we were glad to rest and look down on a scene 
less cheerful and varied than may be seen from the 
heights of Cumberland, but very grand of its 
kind. Penygant rises steeply, and with a deso- 
late aspect on the north-east. On the north and 
north-west the view is shut in by Great Whernside 
and other mountain masses and terraces of bare gray 
limestone, with scars and ravines, or here and there 
extended like long water-worn coast-lines. Nearer, 
in a hollow on the west, and below a steep, bare scar, 
we see massive gray slabs and fissured blocks lying 
together in something like order, again tempting us 
to dream of the gigantic builders who, in oldest time, 
had made preparation for some vast pile of masonry 
in these drear solitudes. ‘These features, and the vast 
undulations of the dark, brown moorland, make the 
nearer scene on the north-west gloomy and desolate 
enough. If there is beauty here, even on a sunshiny 
day, it is of an austere kind—stern, grand, and without 
the cheerful life of trees and rivers. Far away on the 
south, and in a blue mist, are seen Pendle Hill, easily 
known by its shape, and—seeming near it, though, 
in fact, eight miles distant—Boulsworth, a rounded 
mass of the Yorkshire moors. <All around the horizon 
is a sea of which the long, sweeping waves are blue 
mountains. Below, lie fertile pastures, with streams, 
villages, and white roads winding up the hillsides, 
and westward the view extends down the green and 
wooded valley of the Lune to Lancaster and More- 
cambe Bay. To many, the glory of a mountain is 
to command a sixty miles’ view; but we climbed 
Ingleborough, not to see how Morecambe Bay would 
look at such a distance, but to see the Great Scar 
limestone itself in one of its highest masses, and, 
consequently, the nearer view, especially from the 
north-west side of the terrace, chiefly attracted us. 


perhaps be caught, if we had permission to fish here 
—we go on towards Ingleborough, where the lime- 


On the whole, it is like a stormy sea turned to stone. 
A day passed alone among these solemnities of the 
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past will not be forgotten. Everything tells of 
worlds or systems of life that passed away in ages 
for which we have no reckoning: 


Though with no utterance of breath 

These wide dark moorlands speak of death, 
And rifted hills and ridges gray 

Are tombs of tribes long passed away. 


And the tombs themselves are perishing—slowly, 
when measured by our notions of time, but surely. 
We see how water wears down the hills in this dis- 
trict. None can tell what vast hollows, such as 
Ingleborough Cave, have been already worn in this 
region. ‘These hills seem, indeed, to abide for ever, 
when contrasted with our own brief sojourn here ; but 
look at them from a higher point of view, and the 
rock itself—in some parts three-fourths of it con- 
sisting of fossil-shells—is surely passing away : 


The mountains change their shapes, and flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands: 
Like clouds they shape themselves, and go. 


Such were the thoughts suggested by our wan- 
derings over the mountain limestone in the north- 
west of Yorkshire. The geological tourist who would 
see more of it than we have told, may inquire for 
Thornton Scar, or may enjoy the fine mountain- 
walk from Clapham to Hawes. He should see the 
falls of the Ure at Askrigg, and Yordas, and Weather- 
coate Caves, with their subterraneous water-falls ; and 
if his tour be extended northward as far as Barnard 
Castle, he will there find a beautiful change of scenery 
on the banks of the Tees. If he loves wild-flowers, 
he will find, on his way through this district, many 
favourites, such as the lovely blue geranium, pre- 
tense, the Malva moschata, the Primula farinosa, and 
the grass of Parnassus, to say nothing of the elegant 
foxglove and the broad-leaved bell-flower, with other 
plants commonly found here. 

But let it be observed again, that the district we 
have indicated is recommended rather to the pedes- 
trian geologist than to the tourist who wishes to see 
the greatest possible amount of varied scenery in the 
course of a week or ten days. The latter will cer- 
tainly fail to find in Yorkshire anything to bear a 
comparison, from his point of view, with the lake- 
district. However, if tired of the stern solitudes of 
Whernside, Ingleborough, and Penygant, the rail 
makes it easy now to leave them, and, in the course 
of a few hours, find ourselves on Windermere, embo- 
somed in scenery than which nothing softer and more 
harmonious can be imagined by a painter—hills with 
foregrounds of all soft shades of pale green, yellow, 
brown, gray, and purple—turf, rock, and foliage all 
beautifully blended—dark purple gorges in the back- 
ground, and, far away, blue mountains, Scafell, 
Helvellyn, and the Langdale Pikes like grand solemn 
sphinxes, seeming to guard the portals of a land of 
mystery and romance. 


MR LONGFELLOW’S LAST HEXAMETERS. 
In an age wherein Mr Tupper’s poems reach a six- 
teenth edition, and Mr Browning's scarcely a third, 
it is evident that the excellence of a poet is not to 
be measured by his popularity. We are, on the 
contrary, inclined to look with some suspicion upon 
all works of the imagination which bear upon their 
covers any number above ‘the fourth thousand,’ 
and more particularly when they come from the other 
side of the Atlantic. We never enter the establish- 
ment of any fashionable bookseller without a smile, 
which is not altogether of approbation, at seeing so 
very ‘large and varied an assortment’ of the exqui- 
sitely bound and gorgeously decorated volumes of Mr 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Illustrated editions; 
collected editions; new and revised editions (with a 
preface by some literary gentleman, who asserts that 
the mind of man cannot now conceive a world with- 
out an Excelsior, any more than without an Iliad); 
author’s own editions; nay, even cheap editions, in 
order to anticipate and successfully rival that piracy 
which this poet’s popularity invariably provokes. 
‘Suitable gift-books’ is not an unusual ticket 
appended to the more splendid-looking of these 
volumes, and it describes their character, as it seems 
to us, pretty exactly. Their contents are well adapted 
to the capacities of cultivated young ladies, who have 
an eternal frien@ship for one another, and celebrate 
it, after the Eastern fashion, by interchanges of 
presents. Any man might put the work into the 
hands of his bride-elect, without any fear of its 
making her too strong-minded. No Miss at a board- 
ing-school ever yet had the headache in consequence 
of a too earnest application to the pages of Mr Long- 
fellow. He is, for a true poet—and we do not deny 
him that title—the most superficial thinker possible. 
There is a gulf between his mind and Mr Tennyson’s 
in this respect—although they are often vulgarly 
classed together—far broader than the separating 
Atlantic. In the more recent works of the latter 
poet, such as the Zn Memoriam and Maud, we see— 
even if we do not prefer them to our older favourites 
—his winged thoughts taking a higher flight through 
a region they have not explored for us before; but 
Mr Longfellow has never risen above a certain 
moderate elevation, nor, what is worse, beyond a 
very limited range of subjects. His latest volume, 
The Courtship of Miles Standish,* re-traverses a track 
that he has already pursued before; treading warily, 
like a North-American savage, in his own footprints, 
so that the hostile critic—the avenger of spilt ink— 
behind him, ean scarcely discern the new from the 
old trail. We really do think that we have had 
enough and to spare of those Pilgrim Fathers, and 
that wearisome ‘forest primeval.’ Certainly, if we 
could have borne to see more of them, it would have 
been in some other dress than these hexameters— 
these ill-fitting, baggy, lengthy, uncomfortable un- 
mentionables, into which Mr Longfellow insisted upon 
putting Miss Evangeline. One of the most favourite 
features of this form of composition appears to 
be that of repetition; the bringing a line, which 
is not originally a striking one, again and again 
under the reader's eye, until he ts struck with it, 
and gets haunted by it, and is made absolutely un- 
comfortable through the rest of the verses, with the 
apprehension of renewing its acquaintance. ‘A small 
but sufficient portion of the contents of this volume,” 
says a notice prefixed to tle cheap edition, ‘has been 
contributed [to secure its copyright] by an English 
writer,’ and our hope and belief are that this English 
writer has only: contributed the repetitions. This 
explanation would both rescue a fellow-countryman 
from the obloquy of being concerned in the produc- 
tion of Miles Standish, and also absolve Mr Longfellow 
from the grave charge of tautology. 

A gentleman of the name of Alden is secretary to 
Miles Standish, Esq., the middle-aged Puritan captain, 
and governor of Plymouth in New England. We say 
Esquire, because the author is very particular about 
his hero's social position : 


He was a gentleman born, could trace his pedigree 
plainly 


Back to Hugh Standish of Duxbury Hall, in Lancashire 
England— 


* Kent. London, 1858. 
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which reads something like, to us, some absurdly 
lengthy direction. We are introduced to these two 
worthies, as they sit together in the same apartment, 
the one reading Cxsar’s Commentaries, by the help of 
what school-boys term a crib (‘out of the Latin trans- 
lated by Arthur Goldinge of London’), and the other 
inditing letters to go home by the May Flower— 


Letters written by Alden, and full of the fame of 
Priscilla, 

Full of the name and the fame of the Puritan maiden 
Priscilla. 


This seems sufficiently plain, and not of any great 
importance; but a few lines afterwards we have the 
circumstance repeated in the same identical words: 


Writing enisties important to go next day by the 
May Flower, 

Filled with the name and the fame of the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla. 


Miles Standish, who is a widower, but a brave 
man, and inclined to venture again upon matrimony, 
\coolly proposes, since he has no time for such matters 
himself, that young Alden should be his proxy in 
wooing the maiden; whereupon she, very naturally, 
but perhaps rather forwardly, replies to the proposal 
in an hexameter, that she had rather he had come 
upon his own private account: 


Said, in a tremulous voice: ‘ Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 


Out of this comes headlong wrath on the part of 
Miles Standish, Esquire, and unnecessary self-upbraid- 
ing on that of his secretary. The former heads a 
band of pilgrims in an expedition against the hostile 
Indians, and the latter bides at Plymouth to watch 
—at an intensely virtuous distance—over the young 
maiden, who, it seems to us, is sacrificed without 
mercy to the high-flown notions of the two gentle- 
men. Happily, however—for they scarcely care to 
conceal their feelings upon the occasion—news 
comes of the Captain's death in battle. Thereupon 
the two young people are married. During the 
ceremony, however, in walks Miles Standish, Esquire, 
in complete armour, who, by no means owning, as he 
should have done, that he has been a most obnoxious 
old tyrant all along, blesses the happy pair, not with- 
out a delicate hint at the credit which belongs to his 
disinterested self for doing so. This is all that Mr 
Longfellow has to tell in these thousand and fifty, or 
(omitting the repetitions) these thousand hexameter 
lines. @ metre is faulty, but the story is narrated 
with a simplicity almost severe, and not without a 
moderate sprinkling of poetical thoughts. If a new 
poet had written it, it would have merited some praise, 
without earning him anything like a reputation. 
Céming from Mr Longfellow, it certainly partakes of 
the nature of bathos. It bears the same relation to 
Evangeline that Miss Bronté’s Professor bears to her 
own Villette. It seems like some early attempt that 
has been set aside by its author, but which, when his 
fame is established, he pulls out of his school-boy 
desk, and publishes, with a laugh in his sleeve. Still, 
we have no desire to part with Mr Longfellow upon 
anything like bad terms, and we gladly reproduce the 
closing picture of his pastoral story, for its charming 
truth and quiet colouring. Or is it not rather like 
the yerenen legend’ of some carven Grecian 
urn 


Onward the bridal procession now moved to their new 
habitation, 
Happy husband and wife, and friends conversing 


together. 
Pleasantly murmured the brook, as they crossed the 
ford in the forest, 


Pleased with the image that passed, like a dream of 
love through its bosom, 
a floating in air, o’er the depths of the azure 
ysses. 
Down through the golden leaves the sun was pouring 
his splendours, 
Gleaming on purple grapes, that, from branches above 
them suspended, 
Mingled their odorous breath with the balm of the 
pine and the fir tree, 
Wild and sweet as the clusters that grew in the valley 
of 
e a picture it seemed of the primitive, pastoral ages, 
Fresh with the youth of oe to ae recalling 
Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succession of 
ers, 


lovers. 
So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 
bridal procession. 


Among the smaller poems, at the end of the volume, 
there are several up to the old Longfellow mark, of 
which Daybreak is a pleasant example of his fancy, 
and The Ropewalk, of his power of description. The 
following verses, however, entitled The Two Angels, 
are perhaps the best in the book: 


Two angels, one of Life, and one of Death, 

Passed o’er our village as the morning broke ; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white ; 
But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed : 
* Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

The place where thy beloved are at rest! 


And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock, 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 


I recognised the nameless agony, 
The terror and the tremor and the pain, 
That oft before had filled or haunted me, 
And now returned with threefold strength again. 


The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for I thought I heard God’s voice ; 
And, knowing whatsoe’er He sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
* My errand is not Death, but Life,’ he said; 
And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 
On his celestial embassy he sped. 


*Twas at thy door, O friend ! and not at mine, 
‘The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 

Pausing, descended, and with voice divine, 
Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 


Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
‘Two angels issued, where but one went in. 


All is of God! If He but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 
Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! He looks back from the departing cloud. 
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Angels of Life and Death alike are his; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er ; 
Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 
Against his messengers to shut the door? 


THEATRICAL MANAGEMENT. 


‘Tue very man! Talk of, or think of, the—no 
matter, and here he is. I’m really very glad to see 
ou.’ 

This was addressed to me by Theophilus Snigs. 
He was an actor in the serious line, not bad enough 
to be always without an engagement, not good 
enough to be always sure of one. 

‘Well, Snigs, what is it? Want a crotchet about 
costume; want a notion about Italian manners, eh?’ 

*No, no—nothing of the kind: I simply want you 
—knowing as I do the extensive range of your 
talent—to write a piece for me.’ 

*A piece for you? One in which the hero, your- 
self, is the prominent subject; all the rest revolving 
around you like so many satellites?’ 

*No, no—leave me out altogether; I shall have 
enough to do to manage the house.’ 

‘Manage, manage! Did you say manage?’ 


*Yes, I rather think I used that word. Why not? | him 


I am manager and lessee of the ——.’ 
‘Why, my dear sir, it was only the other day 
‘ou 
4 ‘I know—borrowed a sovereign of you—which I 
shall soon be in a condition to repay.’ 

‘But you must have fallen into a fortune, or found 
some very confiding money-lender, or how did you 
get the capital to begin with?’ 

‘Capital! ha, ha, ha!—a capital joke that! You 
must be—excuse me—somewhat green. Do you 
suppose that anybody with a shilling to lose ever 
takes a theatre? No, it is the last resource of the 
actor out of employ, or the actor whom people are 
stupid enough not to buy at his own valuation.’ 

‘Well, if you’ve no capital, I suppose you must 
have credit?’ 

*That’s it. There is such a number of poor devils 
in the theatrical world—that is, people who live by 
a theatre’s being open, that they would rather give 
their services with the mere chance of being paid, 
than hang about all day doing nothing, with the 
certainty of starvation; so, guided by experience, I 
have taken the Theatre Royal, ——, and mean to 
open in a week. Excellent prospects. I have engaged 
Mademoiselle Isabelle Jones—we drop the “Jones” 
in the bills. Buffer is my leading man, and I have 
every hope of getting Mrs Lungs for my leading 
lady. Capital prospects. Do write me a piece—a 
farce, a burlesque—anything. I’ll pay liberally: 
fifty guineas for a slap-up extravaganza.’ 

I made a promise to ‘ see what I could do,’ and we 

ted. 


par 

The theatre under the auspices of my 
desperate friend. I went on the first night. The 
house was full; there had been a large issue of paper- 


currency, and curiosity attracted a few dozens. The | and 


company was composed entirely of make-shifts, out- 
siders, men and women who never by any chance 
obtain a permanent engagement at a respectable 
house. The press was more liberal of encouragement 
than conscientiously critical. Mr Snigs held on for 
a fortnight. On the second Saturday—he had opened 
on a Monday—tliere was ‘ no treasury,’ the technical 
term for no payments; the consequence was that at 
night no band made its appearance. This difficulty 
was got over by coolly informing the audience that, 
at the last moment, the musicians had mutinied 
against the leader. ‘The audience, few and far 
between, laughed, and were indulgent. One youth 
in the gallery, however, whose tastes were musical, 


and who, by living in the vicinity, had acquired some 
knowledge of the vicissitudes of managers, irreve- 
rently shouted ‘Gammon!’ In the midst of the per- 
formance an altercation was heard behind the scenes, 
and in a few minutes afterwards the house was in 
total darkness. The gas-company’s man had turned 
off the gas. ‘They were not,’ he said, going to stand 
being put off no longer.’ Confusion ensued, and the 
theatre was speedily evacuated. Of course, it did 
not re-open under the same auspices. 

Some days after this, while strolling down the 
Strand, I encountered Histoff, the juvenile tragedian 
of the late, and Heaven knows how many preceding 
companies. 

‘How d’ye do, Mr Histoff?’ 

‘Thank you, sir; as well as an unappreciated 
individual can be. I hope I see you well. I don’t 
think we’ve met since you were in the green-room, 
under Mr Snigs’s management.’ 
oa made a bad business of it. His reign was 

ef.’ 

‘ What else could have been expected, sir? A man 
without resources, without judgment—a mere des- 
perado, a man who never paid anybody in his life.’ 
Re: aoe knew this before, why did you engage with 


‘ Ah, sir, you don’t know what it is to be in love 
with your profession. It is a passion which surmounts 
all considerations. Besides, if one has not one’s name 
constantly before the public, one is liable to be 
forgotten.’ 

‘But how do you live if you don’t get paid?’ 

‘Oh, we are paid sometimes, and then a man in 
position makes friends, and we get a ticket-night, or 
take a benefit, which keeps the pot a-boiling. For 
instance, I play at the Strand on Tuesday; and if 
you’d allow me to send you two or three box- 
tickets, it would be a favour.’ 

‘ By all means; and as I happen to have the money 
about me, I’ll pay for them now.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; thank you. Ah, what a blessing 
it would be to the profession, sir, and to the drama 
in its abstract and poetical sense, if a man of your 
character were to take a theatre! From what I heard 
you say that night in the green-room, I should think 
you understand the public taste.’ 

‘ At all events, I would try to elevate it.’ 

‘I’m sure you would, sir; and you would succeed. 
You would be another Mr Macready, another Vestris 
in your notions of elegance and accuracy of detail. 
Do take a theatre.’ 

I laughed, and bade him good-morning, but almost 
immediately ran back and asked him for his address. 
He referred me to a tavern in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, where he always called for his letters. I 
understood this. 

Pondering the conversation with Histoff— 
of strong propensities to write dramas, having suc- 
ceeded with two, and had three returned upon my 
hands—and remembering all that Snigs had told me 
of the facility with which a theatre could be taken 
managed without capital, a strange impulse seized 
me to become lessee of the Theatre Royal, ——. It 
was to let—it generally was to let three or four times 
a year. The proprietor acted upon the prudent rule 
of appointing the money-takers himself, and of thus 
securing the rent, if no other arrangement were 
made which placed him beyond the risk of loss. I 
had enough at my banker’s to pay the rent without 
allowing any man to interfere with the appointments 
to office in my theatre. Credit would do the rest. 
That evening, I sent for Histoff to sup with me. He 
came; and after the Macbeth grace, which every 
actor uses upon every possible occasion of his getting 
anything to eat, we fell to, and rendered due homage 
to a roast fowl and sausages. I begged of him to spare 
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me the usual pleasantries by ‘murder most 


es suggested 
fowl, and ‘fowl and fair weather,’ and he graciously 
condescended. 


When nature had been satisfied, and two glasses of 
‘warm-with’ were placed on the table, I began. 

*Histoff, I have been thinking of what you said 
the other morning, and am half inclined to be- 
come the lessee of the house in which you last 

layed.’ 

r “Don't say half inclined, sir, I beg; say that you 
have resolved on doing it. Do not stand, “like the cat 
i’ the adage,” letting you dare not wait upon you 
would.’ 

‘Ay, but there’s another quotation from the same 
source about vaulting ambition.’ 

‘True, sir, true; but all these indicgted an 
infirmity of purpose in the man who used them. 
I’m sure you are not the person who would let a 
masculine wife take work out of your hands because 
you were afraid of it.’ 

‘Well, but you see there are things to be con- 
sidered. IfI get the house for three months, I must 
collect a company, and few of the actors know me. I 
must ’—— 

‘My dear sir, exclaimed Histoff, suddenly rising 
and taking my hand, ‘leave all that to me. Make 
me your stage-manager, your acting-manager, your 
factotum, in fact. “Of their own merits, modest 
men are dumb;” but I think I may venture to say 
that if there is a performer who understands manage- 
ment in general, and stage-management in particular, 
Histoff is the man.’ 

He sat down, satisfied that he had done himself 
justice. I was loath, however, to invest him with 
supreme authority. Half the charm of the thing 
would be gone if I were not to be the autocrat of the 
house. But I knew nothing of the details—nothing 
of the moderate expectations of actors. I had seen a 
great many of them on the stage, and could estimate 
their relative merits. Beyond this, it would not have 
been prudent to go. While I hesitated to reply, 
Histoff assured me that his influence was so great 
that he could get me credit for everything; and if 
the receipts were not sufficient to make a full trea- 
sury on the Saturday, he could always manage to 
satisfy everybody, by giving everybody something. 
Another tumbler of brandy and water, and the 
bargain was struck. I was to engage the theatre; 
and as soon as I was in possession, Histoff was to 
commence operations. 

There was no difficulty in obtaining the lease of the 
house for three months. ‘They were the three worst 
months in the year—July, August, and September— 
when nobody is in town; and it was therefore a 
great catch to find any one foolish enough to pay 
1.25 down in advance of the rent. I handed over 
the cheque, signed the agreement, and the proprietor 
gave me a note to the housekeeper in the hall to 
deliver over charge to me. 

Behold me, after groping through sundry dark 
passages, narrowly escaping fractures by occasional 
contact with obtrusive framework and scattered 
‘properties,’ standing in the centre of the stage. A 
dim light streamed from a closed -window at the back 
of the gallery. Icould just see that everything was 
very dingy and very dusty. There was a faint musty 
smell, mingled with soupcons of escaped gas pervading 
the whole edifice. 

‘The place wants cleaning up a bit, sir,’ said the 
seedy porter at my elbow. ‘If so be as you’ve been 
and taken the house, you’ve only to say the word, 
and I'll have the charwomen in directly.’ 

I made no answer, but asked for a pen and ink. 
He ‘ didn’t know as there was any ink in the bottle 
in the manager’s room, but he thought he could find 
@ quill from somewheres.’ I spared him the trouble of 


the search, and told him I should come again in the 
afternoon with Mr Histoff. 

‘Mr Histoff, sir!’ Why, you ain’t never going to 
have him.’ 

Chiding the man for his remark, I left the theatre, 
and proceeding to the parlour of the tavern he had 
indicated, was about to ring for paper, pens, and ink, 
when two gentlemen, who were seated at a table in the 
corner, suddenly turned round, and I found that one 
of them was Histoff himself. I was saved the trouble 
of writing. Histoff’s friend was a decayed actor who 
had abandoned the active duties of the profession and 
become a prompter. Histoff introduced him. He 
was, as my stage-manager observed, the most downy 
chap he knew; up to anything, and familiar with 
every move on the board—or boards. He had helped 
managers to carry on theatres by the mere force of 
his reputation. His word was a guarantee with the 
most incredulous. Histoff was in ecstasies to find 
him disengaged—a superfluous piece of exultation, by 
the way, seeing that they always went hand in hand. 
It was rare to find Histoff acting where Hinton did 
not prompt—and sometimes ‘go on with a letter.’ 

Announcing that the theatre was mine for three 
months, I mentioned to Histoff my wish to meet him 
in the manager’s apartment, in order to commence 
operations—to prepare an advertisement, engage 
—— and settle on the pieces we should open 
with. 

‘But why go to a cold, damp, dusty theatre, when 
the whole thing could be settled at once on the spot?’ 
asked my stage-manager, at the same time ringing 
for the waiter. 

Before I could reply, the drawcansir asked me 
*to give my orders.’ I took the hint; and two goes 
of aleohol—Mr Hinton preferred Hollands—were soon 
on the table. 

The advertisement was quickly drawn up. It 
simply announced that, on a given night, the theatre 
—the best ventilated in the world—redecorated, with 
new scenery, machinery, dres &e., would open 
under the direction of Orlando Shakeshift, Esq.; and 
that ladies and gentlemen wishing for engagements 
were requested to present themselves at the theatre 
between the hours of eleven and four, during the 
next three days.’ 

Sir Robert Walpole’s anteroom, Oliver Goldsmith's 
staircase, Marlborough Street police-office when the 
night-charges are brought up, are but faint types of 
the approaches to a manager’s room when he is 
forming a company. Of course Histoff had taken 
care to secure some of the best available stock actors, 
but he left it to me to engage the stars and the 
minor people, and to fix the salaries. He had pre- 
viously given me a list of the average emoluments 
of the professional brethren, adding, that in the three 
blank months they were glad to get anything. 

Up to this time, I knew little of actors off the 
stage. My fancy had consequently invested them 
with many of the attributes of the characters they 
represented. I saw in the light comedian a gentle- 
man of infinite vivacity; the old men I believed to 
be entitled to the respect due to years. In the low 
comedian, I was always disposed to reéognise a person 
of infinite mirth ; and the ladies, I felt assured, were 
the most disinterested, lovable persons the mind 
could conceive. I was now to be disabused of my 
prepossessions. Not that there was not much per- 
sonal worth among the claimants for my favour. 
Self-regarding, self-denying, temperate, unassuming, 
the majority of the theatrical profession are well 
entitled to respect. But they came to me in a new 
character. Each had a great deal to say in his or 
her own praise, each one anxious to drive a good 
bargain, and stipulate for ‘business.’ The generous, 
light-hearted Harry Dorntons and Charles Surfaces 
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were particular about pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
the old hunkses who were always drawing close their 
purse-strings, or giving away their daughters and 
wards with large fortunes, were ready to accept any 
salary I liked to give them. One very saturnine old 
gentleman, whose speciality was low comedy and 
general utility, was loud in his own eulogy. [I told 
him I had often seen him play, but that his humour 
did not strike me as peculiarly forcible. 

‘But, sir,’ said he emphatically, and his eyes almost 
started from the poor fellow’s head, ‘I am starving!’ 

It was self-evident. I engaged him, and gave him 
a small advance of salary, with the mental reserva- 
tion that I would certainly not employ him. The 
upper-crust ladies were very pertinacious. There was 
a transparent inconsistence in the vehemence with 
which they urged their own pretensions, and the 
earnestness with which they assured me how much 
they were in request elsewhere. I knew them all by 
sight or repute. The mediocrity was uniform ; per- 
sonal appearance carried the day. One can tolerate 
indifferent acting in a pretty woman; in a plain one, 
it is unendurable. 

In two days the company was formed. It looked a 
formidable affair when the names and callings were 
placed on a sheet of paper. ‘There was a first old 
man and a second old man; a first lady and a second 
lady; a young walking-lady; a singing chamber- 
maid, and a chambermaid who couldn’t sing, but could 
*go on’ in a ballet or a procession; there was a 
juvenile comedian—aged 55—a heavy man, and an 
eccentric; two walking-gentlemen; an old woman; 
a low comedian; a ‘general utility’ gentleman, who 
could do nothing well, and therefore was dubbed 
‘general inutility;’ two servants; six ballet-girls ; 
several supers—short for supernumeraries; a band of 
fifteen musicians; prompter, property-man, call-boy, 
dressers, porters, carpenters, scene-painters, money- 
takers, check-takers, messengers, wardrobe-keepers, 
tailors, and, to close the catalogue, a stage-manager, 
an acting-manager, and the lessee himself, who, as 


Histoff said, ought to head the list of salaried people, | bef 


because, if there was anything to be had, he might as 
well have a share. 

Scarcely had the advertisement appeared before I 
was inundated with manuscripts. I could now under- 
stand why managers either did not read the plays 
sent to them, or delayed to do so until driven to it in 
despair. In less than a week there were forty pieces 
of all sorts on my table! If tables ever groan, there 
was fine scope for the agonising grief of mine. The 
weight of some of the dramas was overpowering. 
They had evidently been written for a company of 
‘heavy men.’ Dramas, melodramas, comedies, farces, 
burlesques, pantomimes, interludes, spectacles, extra- 
vaganzas—ay, and even a five-act tragedy—were 
submitted to my inspection, with letters highly com- 
plimentary to my judgment. I resolved honestly to 
read every piece and select the best. It was a very 
rash resolve; I had promised to perform an impossi- 
bility. Human nature never could have survived the 
attempt. One half the compositions were very poor 
translations from the French, others had been rejected 
in turn by every unfortunate man who had ventured 
upon the cares of management; some were juvenile 
efforts, others the effusions of madmen, or madwomen. 
Out of the whole lot there was only one tolerable 
farce. It was in two acts; the first act was good 
and complete, the other was an inferior addendum. It 
turned out that the first act had been adapted from a 
Palais-Royal farce, the second was original. Histoff 
cut away the second, and I paid for the first. One 
tolerable act out of forty pieces comprehending one 
hundred acts! Surely, thought I, the power of 
dramatic composition is not to be numbered among 
our English qualities. We cannot devise a plot, or 


fit a bad one with ordinary dialogue. Bulwer, and 
Knowles, and Tom Taylor rose enormously in my 
esteem. They have proved in their success the 
possession of a rare faculty. 

I was told that when the theatre was open in the 
winter the receipts averaged L.60 a night. Making 
all due allowances for the difference in the period of 
the year, I modestly calculated my own probable 
receipts at L.20, which would just have covered my 
expenses. I felt comfortable. Great pains were 
taken to give éclat to the opening-night. An address, 
written by myself, and delivered by Histoff in black 
tights, commenced the operations. A_ three-act 
comedy—one of my own—formed the first course ; a 
farce the second; an extravaganza, with dancing 
therein, the third. The audience was select—singu- 
larly so. I had rather it had been numerous. The 
receipts were L.6. Histoff saw that I was out of 
spirits. He consoled me with the remark that it was 
hardly yet known that we had opened the old house. 
It would be better to-morrow. And it was better— 
by L.1, 7s.; and it continued to improve until on the 
Friday following it had reached L.10, 15s. On the 
Saturday, my treasurer informed me that the sum 
payable to the company and ‘the people ’—that is, 
carpenters, &c., was L.128, 6s. The money in his 
hands amounted to L.40, 18s. He wanted L.87, 8s. 
My jaw fell. I glared at Histoff He looked at 
me inquiringly. ‘Can't you give him a cheque, 
governor ?’ 

I confessed I had only L.50 left. 

‘Well, let him have that. He can pay the “little 
people” (the poorer of the lot), and the others must 
take half-salaries.’ 

I drew the cheque with a heavy heart ; and as one 
o’clock approached, I saw the members of the troupe 
go one by one to the treasury; and I heard their 
remarks as they left it. ‘A regular do!’ ‘Shameful 
imposition !’ ‘I shan’t play to-night !’ and so on. I felt 
humiliated. If any atom of the illusions of the drama 
had survived the first night’s performance, the scene 
fore me dissipated it. From that moment, I 
beheld in the principal comedian not the hilarious 
representative of a dissolute nephew, but the angry 
father of a large family, expecting L.8, and receiving 
but L.4. In the heroic woman who would have 
shared a crust in a prison with the man she loved, I 
thenceforth saw only the bounceable prima donna, who 
measured her reverence for a manager by his capacity 
to pay. 

m that evening I renounced the cares of iessee- 
ship, and they were readily assumed by the stage- 
manager, who had few scruples, and knew how to 
carry on with quarter-salaries, if need be. 

The lesson may have its uses. Let the drama 
continue an illusion to those whom fate has not 
made actors. There is not a more rapid dissolving 
view than the metamorphosis from the idealities 
before the curtain to an acquaintance with the realities 
behind. 


STORY OF A LAWSUIT, AND HOW 

THE LAWYERS WERE PAID. 
Tus story of a lawsuit is not a fascinating title; yet 
we venture to commend this particular story to a 
class of readers in whose welfare we have always 
taken an especial interest—namely, lively young 
ladies and gentlemen, not ordinarily addicted to dry 
study. 

The lawsuit in question, be it observed, was not 
carried on between two obscure individuals, but 
between two corporate towns of considerable import- 
ance, at least in their own estimation. Of the 
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municipal constitution of one of them, it is necessary 
to say a few words, for the better understanding of 
our story. This town, which we will call the town of 
E——, was under the government of a mayor and 
town-council, which council was chosen by the towns- 
folk, with the power of imposing tolls and duties on 
the inhabitants of the place, and the strangers fre- 
quenting its markets, the produce of which was 
intended to meet the public expenses of the town. 
The mayor was assisted by a small body of citizens 
chosen by himself, possessing with him the whole 
executive authority, which, in ambitious imitation, 
perhaps, of greater things, was called, with a pardon- 
able vanity, the cabinet. To one particular member 
of this body, called the clerk of the tolls, the manage- 
ment of the finances was especially intrusted. And 
now, having sufficiently cleared the way, we may 
proceed to the story of the lawsuit. 

It would seem that the people of a neighbouring 
town had trespassed on a piece of common belonging 
to the township of E——; had, indeed, driven some 
of their geese upon it, which, after remonstrance made, 
they had refused to withdraw; and, in addition to 
this serious injury, had amused the good citizens of 
E—— with idle tales; and, in short, had laughed at 
their beards. Thereupon, the mayor called a meeting 
of the cabinet, made a lucid statement of the case, 
and concluded an eloquent address with an assurance 
that, according to his belief and conviction, when 
such things were done, there was no knowing what 
would be done next. The cabinet resolved unani- 
mously that there was indeed no knowing what would 
be done next; and, therefore, resolved further, that 
their solicitor should be directed to retain counsel, 
taking care to choose old and experienced men to 
conduct this just and necessary lawsuit. 

So far, all went smoothly; but before the matter 
was settled, the clerk of the tolls reminded the cabinet 
that even a just and necessary lawsuit must be paid 
for, that lawyers required to have their fees in their 
pockets, before they said a word; that, whereas they 
ought to have at least six thousand pounds in their 
banker’s hands at starting, they had not six hundred; 
that their ordinary revenue was little more than sufli- 
cient for their ordinary expenditure ; and, lastly, that, 
as for raising the whole sum required within the year 
by increased tolls and duties, the good citizens, how- 
ever ready to go to law, would not, and could not 
stand it: ergo, if they would go to law, they must 
borrow. ‘To be sure we must,’ said the mayor, and 
the rest of the cabinet ; ‘and we authorise you to set 
about raising the wind;’ in more refined language, 
providing the sinews of law. All that remained was 
to get the consent of the great town-council ; for, 
without it, no money could be borrowed, or, in the 
technical language used in such proceedings, no loan 
could be raised. This, however, with the fear of the 
geese before their eyes, and of all that might come 
next, was readily granted. But when the clerk, who 
was a member of the council, as well as of the cabinet, 
went on to observe, that he thought he had a friend 
who would accommodate him, the older and more 
knowing members said: ‘No, no; it might be all very 
well in the old times to put a snug thing of that kind 
into the hands of a favoured friend ; but in these days, 
the approved thing was competition.’ He should let 
it be known in the town that he wished to borrow, 


and he would find persons enough who wished to lend; 
and then all he had to do was to accept the most 
advantageous offer. This being settled, the council 
had nothing further to do'in the matter but to hear 
from the clerk a statement of the means, in the shape 
of new tolls and duties, or the increase of old ones, by 
which he proposed to pay the interest of the loan. 
For, be it observed, though the citizens of E—— were 
by no means ready to pay down the money immedi- 
ately required for the lawsuit, they could well bear 
the slight increase of taxation necessary to make good 
the interest of the money to be borrowed for that 
purpose. 

The next step in the proceeding was the giving 
public notice by the clerk that he was ready to receive 
tenders for the loan on a certain day, at his official 
residence. Without troubling ourselves about the 
rejected offers, it is sufficient to say that the clerk 
finally agreed to accept those of the house of Messrs 
A——,, on the following terms: 

Messrs A—— to pay into the corporation’s 
bank—which, in future, we will call the bank—the 
six thousand pounds required. The clerk, on his part, 
gave them a bond, by which the corporation was 
bound to pay them five pounds annually for every 
hundred they advanced; that is, to pay them 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent. for all the money 
borrowed, which would amount, for the whole six 
thousand pounds, to three hundred pounds annually. 
The clerk at the same time satisfied the lenders, 
Messrs A——, that the new duties to be imposed on 
the town would produce more than enough to pay the 
interest of the money; and, as a further security, 
informed them that the council had agreed to mort- 
gage the produce of these duties for the payment of 
the interest; that is, to restrict the corporation by a 
bond from using this produce for any other purpose 
whatever, till the annual claims of the lenders were 
satisfied; or, in other words, to give them the first 
right over it. The corporation, however, he told 
them, demanded for itself that it should never be 
called on by them to repay the principal, that is, the 
sum borrowed; whilst, at the same time, it should be 
left at liberty to repay it whenever it might suit the 
convenience of the corporation to be out of their debt. 
In return, the lenders demanded on their part that 
they should be at liberty to transfer, that is, to sell, 
their right to the three hundred pounds interest, or 
any part of it, whenever they pleased, and to whomso- 
ever they pleased; and that the person or persons, 
again, to whom it should be thus transferred, should 
themselves have a right to sell it to any other persons, 
though neither they nor these other persons should 
ever have a right to demand payment of the principal. 

These matters being settled, the six thousand 
pounds were paid into the bank, for the use of the 
corporation; the bank undertaking,-for a considera- 
tion, the trouble of receiving the produce of the new 
duties about to be imposed, and paying the interest of 
the six thousand pounds as it became due. 

The bank kept a record in its books of the —_ 
lent, and of the rate of interest to be paid for it 
annually to Messrs A——. Thus, in the language of 
the town, the six thousand pounds debt was said to 
be funded by the corporation; Messrs A—— were 
called public or town creditors, and they were said to 
hold six thousand pounds of the corporation stock. 

Now, it must be remembered that Messrs A—— 
lent the money, not by way of accommodating the 
corporation, but, as a matter of trade, to make a good 
thing of it—it being their trade to traffic with money 
as other traders do with goods. They had bargained 
to receive a somewhat higher rate of interest than 
could ordinarily be had at that time in the town of 
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E——. But they looked for something more in this 
transaction than the mere receiving of interest from 
the borrowers, however high; what this was, will be 
seen by following them in their further operations, 
consequent on their loan-transaction with the 
corporation. 

There were many persons in the town of E—— 
who, by the profits of business, or by saving or some 
other means, had money by them which they wished 
to invest securely, in such a manner as to get an 
income from it without the risk and trouble of trading 
with it. Now, Messrs A——’s transactions with the 
corporation exactly offered them the opportunity 
which they were looking for. Let us follow one of 
them step by step in his dealings with Messrs 

——. Finding that he has about one hundred 
pounds to spare, this goes with this money to 
Messrs A——, and tells them that he is willing to 
take off their hands part of their bargain with the 
corporation—that is, to give Messrs A—— one 
hundred pounds of hard money, on condition that 
they should cause the bank to make over to him for 
ever a fair portion of the interest of the six thousand 
pounds at present paid by the corporation to Messrs 
A——. They let him see at once that he was the 
right person come to the right place. He wanted 
to buy what they wanted to sell. It was, in fact, 
with a view to such selling that they had dealt at all 
with the corporation in the matter of the loan. 

‘But mind, says the managing partner, ‘ you are 
not going to have as good a bargain with us, you 
know, as we had with the gentlemen at the town- 
hall yonder. We don’t mean that you should get as 
much for your hundred pounds as we got for ours.’ 

‘Why so?’ replies the applicant, bristling up at 
once for combat. ‘Why so, Mr Pounce?’ 

‘Simply because, if we were to do what you seem to 
expect, we should be taking a good deal of trouble 
with the disinterested purpose of accommodating you, 
without any advantage to ourselves; which is not our 
way of doing business. You know very well that 
small capitalists like you, who cannot deal directly 
with the corporation, could not get 5 per cent. for 
their money safely in the town of E——. They 
would hardly get as much as 4 per cent. with such 
good security as we can offer. So, if you deal with 
us, it must be on these terms. Pay down one 
hundred good sovereigns, and you will receive from 
us eighty pounds of corporation stock. No more. 
And mark this: at the rate of 5 per cent., which, you 
know, is the rate of interest paid by the corporation, 
you will, by the rules of arithmetic, be paid four 
pounds for eighty. So that, by getting eighty pounds 
stock for your hundred sovereigns, you will be getting 
4 per cent. for your money.’ 

After this explanation, the terms proposed were 
accepted, and the matter was settled by Messrs 
A—— directing the proper clerk at the bank to 
subtract the sum of eighty pounds from the six 
thousand standing in their names in the bank-books, 
and to place it to the name of the purchaser, leaving 
to Messrs A—— only the remaining five thousand 


nine hundred and twenty. The clerk did as he was | A 


directed by Messrs A——, without knowing or 
inquiring what had passed between them and the 
purchaser in question; that being a matter with which 
neither the bank nor the corporation had any concern 
—it being sufficient for them to know that the 
purchaser had become the possessor of eighty pounds 
of the corporation stock, and that therefore, in future, 
they were to pay four pounds out of the three hundred 
—the whole interest, as before mentioned, of the six 
thousand they had borrowed—to him instead of 
Messrs A——. 

This transaction, in the language of the bank, was 
called a transfer of stock; Messrs A—— were said 


to have sold out eighty pounds stock, and the other 
party was said to have bought in. 

It can hardly be necessary to remind even a lively 
young lady, if she has paid us the flattering compli- 
ment of giving any attention to our not very lively 
details, that this word stock, whether spoken of as 
six thousand or eighty pounds stock, did not imply 
that there were six thousand pounds or eighty pounds 
in money kept in the bank; for the six thousand 
pounds originally borrowed belonged altogether to 
the corporation, and had been long since expended, 
but implied only the writing down in the books of the 
bank six thousand or eighty pounds, shewing how 
much money was to be paid annually, according to a 
certain rate of interest, to the persons to whose names 
the six thousand or the eighty pound stock was 
written down. 

In this way, before the year was past, Messrs 
A—— had disposed, in different sums to different 
persons, of the whole of their six thousand pounds 
stock, and had ceased to be creditors of the cor- 
poration; which, instead of Messrs A-——, had for 
creditors the various purchasers of stock in the town 
of E—. 

The result of the transaction, as affecting Messrs 
A——, was this: for the six thousand pounds stock 
created by the six thousand pounds in money originally 
advanced by them, they received eventually, by their 
various sales, seven thousand five hundred pounds in 
money ; if they sold the whole at the same rate at 
which the first sale was effected—namely, eighty 
pounds stock for one hundred pounds in money ; one 
hundred pounds stock for one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds in money, and so on: so that they made 
a clear profit of fifteen hundred pounds by their 
dealings in corporation stock. The various purchasers 
would, it is clear, get exactly 4 per cent. for their 
money; for although they actually received five 
pounds interest for every hundred pounds stock they 
bought, yet, having paid one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds in money for this same stock, they would, 
in fact, be receiving the five pounds interest for one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds of money; and five for 
one hundred and twenty-five is at the rate of four for 
a hundred, or 4 per cent. 

In the meanwhile the corporation continued all along 
to pay the same three hundred pounds, neither more 
nor less; the only difference being that the bank, in 
behalf of the corporation, paid it in various portions 
to various persons, instead of paying the whole to 
Messrs A——. 

Whilst these sales were going on, the people of the 
town would ask, from time to time, on what terms 
they were made; and the question would be put in 
this form: ‘What is the price of the corporation 
stock?’ and the answer would be, ‘one hundred and 
twenty-five,’ or, ‘the funds are at one hundred and 
twénty-five;’ meaning, of course, that the price of 
one hundred pounds stock was one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds in money. 

It soon came to pass, as might be expected, that 
some of those who had purchased stock of Messrs 
——, as an eligible investment of money, for which 
they had no immediate use, wished to have their 
money again instead of stock; but they could not get 
this money from the corporation, because, though 
they now stood in the place of creditors of the corpor- 
ation, yet, being bound by the original contract entered 
into by the corporation with Messrs A——, they 
could not demand payment of more than the interest. 
What, then, could those poor people do who had 
urgent occasion to turn their stock into money? The 
simplest thing in the world. They could do by others 
what Messrs A—— had done by them—sell their 
stock to those who wanted to buy; and there were 
purchasers enough to be found in the town of E——. 
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It was easy enough, therefore, to sell. But there was 
at this time a strong reason against selling without 
necessity. The truth is, the price of the corporation 
stock had fallen. For this fall, there were many causes. 
The cultivation of land, for instance, had of late become 
more profitable, tempting investment in that way 
rather than in the purchase of corporation stock. 
Some new speculations, also offering large profits, had 
found favour with the citizens, producing the same 
result. Above all, there was a general apprehension 
that the corporation would be obliged to have recourse 
to another loan, which, it was supposed—for reasons 
which we will not inflict on our lively young ladies 
and gentlemen—would considerably damage the value 
of the old stock. Whatever the cause, the corpor- 
ation stock was now as low as eighty—that is, a 
hundred pounds in stock might be had for* eighty 
pounds in money. ‘The first purchaser was among 
the sufferers. his first dealings with Messrs 
A—, he had purchased rather too largely, when the 
corporation stock bore so high a price. Now, in 
sudden want of money, he sold out one hundred 
pounds of his stock at a most unhappy time ; for, as 
we have seen, he would get only eighty pounds in 
money for the same amount of stock for which he 
had given one hundred and twenty-five pounds; being 
a loser, by this double transaction of buying and 
selling, to the amount of forty-five pounds. 

As for the new purchaser, he made 6} per cent. of 
his money, for though, like everybody else, he received 
only five pounds interest on the hundred pounds 
stock transferred to his name in the bank-books, yet 
since he had given only eighty pounds for it in money, 
he was in fact receiving the five pounds interest for 
eighty pounds; and five for eighty is at the rate 
of six pourds five shillings for one hundred pounds, 
or 6} per cent. 

Many others parted with the stock which they had 
purchased of Messrs A——-; and many to whom they 
sold it parted with it again, at different times, and on 
different terms, according as the price of the corpora- 
tion’s stock rose or fell, so that the stock was in 
constant circulation, as it were, in various portions, 
among the inhabitants of the town, and thus became 
a new sort of transferable property; so much so, 
that the business of effecting the different transfers 
became a distinct trade, carried on by persons called 
stock-brokers. To these men every buyer and seller 
went; and by them the whole business was settled 
for a small consideration, the buyer not knowing of 
whom he bought, and the seller as little knowing to 
whom he sold his stock. 

It is of course perceived that in all these transac- 
tions the rising and falling of the price of stock affected 
not at all either the corporation or the actual holders 
of their stock, whilst they held it, but only the buyers 
and sellers at the time of buying and selling; for 
the corporation continued to pay, and the holders of 
stock to receive five pounds for every hundred pounds 
stock—the whole stock continuing to be what it was 
at first, six thousand pounds, and the whole interest 
three hundred pounds, neither more nor less. 

It was not long before the corporation found itself 
obliged to do as the knowing ones of the town had 
predicted—to borrow more money. 

The mode of proceeding in the case of this new loan 
was precisely the same as in that of the first; but the 
affairs of the corporation being in a flourishing state, its 
credit fully re-established, and a speedy termination 
of the lawsuit being confidently expected—moreover, 
and especially, the general rate of interest for money in 
the town being lower than it used to be, the corpora- 
tion was able to effect this new loan on better terms. 
This time, it was to pay only 4 per cent. on the whole 
loan. The same transactions of buying and selling 


took place in this case as in the former; and this 


new stock was brought into circulation with the old, 
bearing of course a different price proportioned to the 
different rate of interest—that is, when one hundred 
pounds of the old stock, paying 5 per cent. interest, 
should be sold for one hundred pounds in money, or, 
in the language of the bank, it should be at par, the 
same amount of the new stock would be sold for only 
eighty pounds, or thereabouts ; for, somehow or other, 
the price of the different stocks was not exactly 
proportioned to the different rate of interest which 
they bore. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
two kinds of stock were called, respectively, the 5 per 
cents. and the 4 per cents. 

The time at length arrived when the corporation 
was able to relieve itself of a part of the burden of 
paying the interest of its debt, without doing injustice 
to the holders of its stock. To understand this, it 
must be remembered, that at the time when the 
money was borrowed, it was expressly stipulated, that 
although the corporation could never be required to 
repay the principal, it should always have the right to 
do so—that is, though the holder of stock, who was 
the creditor, could never oblige the corporation, 
standing in the place of debtor, to pay, the corporation 
might oblige the holder of stock to receive money 
instead of stock; and so, by clearing off the debt, put 
an end for ever to the payment of interest. Well, 
then, the corporation, having a little more money 
than usual in hand, and taking advantage of a time 
when the common rate of interest was unusually low, 
ventured to give notice to the holders of the 5 per 
cent. stock, that it was ready to pay them off, and 
that it certainly should do so forthwith, unless they 
would consent to receive in future 4} per cent. 
instead of 5. 

The corporation was, in fact, by no means prepared 
to pay the whole of the six thousand pounds. But it 
was easy enough to guess that the greater part of the 
holders of the 5 per cent. stock would submit to the 
proposed reduction of interest, rather than receive the 
money and be paid off; because, in the then state of 
the money-market, when they had received the 
money, they would not know how to dispose of it 
again, so as to get even so much as 44 per cent. for 
it. Almost all did, in fact, consent to the reduction. 
The few that did not, the corporation had money 
enough in hand to pay off. 

We have spoken throughout of the governing cor- 
poration as borrowing the money, and paying the 
interest ; but, in truth, the party really borrowing 
and paying was the town of E—— collectively. The 
loan was sanctioned by the council which was elected 
by the town, and supposed to represent its wishes 
and interests. The money was borrowed for public 
purposes, and used in upholding the rights of the 
whole community; and most assuredly the inhabit- 
ants of the town were the paymasters, and bore the 
whole burden; for it was on them that those taxes 
were imposed, by the produce of which the interest of 
the loan was paid. 

It may be as well to mention here, that there was 
another legislative council, called the Upper Council, 
whose consent, jointly with that of the council already 
spoken of, was required in the case of this and all 
other legislative proceedings; but as this Upper 
Council was not elected by the inhabitants, and was 
of much less weight and importance in money matters 
—having, in fact, nothing to do with them but to say 
yes or no to what had been already proposed and 
sanctioned by the other council—we have not thought 
it expedient to lengthen and complicate our narrative 
by introducing it. 

The corporation, we are sorry to say, did not stop 
at the two loans already mentioned. ‘Tempted by the 
facility with which these had been effected, they 
raised many more on various terms; so that the 
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interest paid amounted at last to many thousands, 
instead of hundreds, as at first. Let us consider the 
effect of this. We have said that by this system of 
funding debts, a new sort of property was created, 
passing from hand to hand by sale, just like any 
other property, as estates or houses. But by using 
the terms, ‘creating a new sort of property,’ we must 
not be supposed to mean that any actual addition 
was made to the wealth of the town; the only 
immediate effect was to make a new distribution of 
the wealth already possessed, which may easily be 
shewn by an instance. A proprietor of houses in 
the town of E—— derived from the rent of his 
houses, twenty in number, an annual income of L.200, 
each being let for L.10 a year. Now, for his share of 
the taxes raised for the payment of the interest of the 
public debt, he paid L.10 annually. The effect to 
him would be the same as if one of his houses was 
taken from him, and given to some one or other of 
the public creditors or holders of the corporation 
stock. And so it would be in all cases. The facility, 
indeed, with which this new sort of property was 
transferred and circulated from hand to hand, might 
help the trading affairs and money-dealings of the 
town, and so contribute indirectly to its wealth and 
prosperity; but directly, as I have said, there was 
no addition to the wealth of the town, only a new 
distribution of it—a taking of a portion of it out 
of the pocket of one person and putting it into the 
pocket of another. 

Whatever benefits may arise from the system of 
funding debts, they must needs be overbalanced by 
its evils, when it is carried to a great excess, as was 
eventually the case in the town of E——~. Some of 
these evils were set forth by a sagacious politician of 
the place in an evening conversation with a friend, a 
part of which we had the advantage of overhearing. 
* Yes, my dear sir,’ says the politician, ‘I am begin- 
ning to think that this borrowing of money by the 
corporation is a very sad affair. I am not thinking 
of my own sufferings; I have too much public spirit 
for that, though, indeed, they are not inconsiderable ; 
for I think you must have observed that we pay more 
than we did before the lawsuit for the little articles 
which we purchase at the shops—all owing to these 
weary loans; for, to get money to pay the interest of 
them, they tax and re-tax almost everything that is 
bought and sold. I don’t complain of the shopkeepers, 
poor things! They can do nothing else; for you see, 
my dear friend, when an article which was sold for a 
shilling has a tax of a penny put upon it, it must be 
sold for thirteenpence; indeed, the political econo- 
mists will tell you that a little more must be added 
than the single penny. On that, however, I reserve 
my opinion. But, as I said, it is not of these little 
matters I complain. Our manufacturing friends are 
like to be ruined.’ The listener looked aghast. ‘Yes, 
it is even so. You know that our manufacturers 
supply even distant towns with their manufactured 
goods, because they are supposed to produce cheaper 
and better articles than others. But how can they 
any longer produce cheap things, when the materials 
from which they are made, owing to these fatal loans, 
are heavily taxed? I am told, indeed, that the raw 
material, as it is called, is no longer taxed. I don’t 
know how this may be; but everything else being 
made dearer by these taxes, the manufacturers must 
pay their workmen more, and make up for it by 
putting a higher price on the manufactured articles. 
‘Then their old customers will leave them, and go to 
untaxed or more lightly taxed manufacturing places. 
Why, it was only yesterday I was told by our very 
sensible young hair-dresser, that those odious wretches 
with whom we have been at law so long, will under- 
sell us some time or other, and even those greedy, 
grasping Uncle Samians—though they, I believe, 


have not many manufactures yet. But there is even 
worse than this.’ Here our politician, perceiving that 
his friend had shut his eyes to save them, abruptly 
concluded his lecture with some indistinct mutterings 
to himself about the fact, that fundholders belonged 
generally to the unproductive classes, so that the 
loans and funded debts caused a large quantity of 
money to be unprofitably wasted by being withdrawn 
from productive industry—which last words he pro- 
nounced with strong emphasis. 

There were, however, moralists in the place who 
took higher ground than our politician. ‘The dis- 
senting clergyman, a man of great talent and respect- 
ability, denounced the whole system of funding debts 
as morally wrong, on the ground that we have no 
right to burden posterity with our debts without their 
consent. ‘To this it was replied, that it is not easy to 
get the consent of posterity; but that when the case 
is very urgent, and tle loan is judged to be as neces- 
sary for the future welfare of posterity as for our own, 
it might be permitted to take the leave which could 
not be given. In short, when it is, as the French love 
to say, of two things, one, either to let the country 
be disgraced and ruined, or to raise a loan, and fund 
the debt, it may be well to anticipate consent, and 
presume the future gratitude of posterity for the wise 
discretion exercised by their forefathers. 

And now, in conclusion, we have to make a humble 
apology to the lively young ladies and gentlemen who 
may have been cheated by a mask—though a very 
transparent one—into reading about those awfully 
dull things, the national debt and the funds.- For the 
town of E——, let Great Britain and Ireland be 
substituted ; for the mayor and his cabinet, the Queen 
and her ministers ; for the two councils, the Houses 
of Lords and Commons; for the elected council, the 
House of Commons, in which House all money- 
bills must originate ; for the clerk of the tolls, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, one of the Queen’s 
cabinet ministers, who is always a member of the 
House of Commons; for the lawsuit, a war or any 
other public matter, requiring a larger amount of 
money than can be raised for immediate use by tax- 
ation, such as the compensation gift to the West 
Indian proprietors of slaves; and above all, let 
millions be substituted for hundreds, our readers will 
have in the foregoing story a rude and faint sketch 
of that monstrous thing, the national debt, its causes 
and consequences. 

The system of creating a permanent national debt 
by funding began soon after the Revolution of 1689. 
A few statements of facts will shew with what rapid 
strides it advanced. In 1693, the permanent debt 
amounted to about one million two hundred thousand 
pounds, which had been borrowed at 8 percent. In 
1714, that is, in seventeen years, it was swelled to 
nearly fifty-four millions. ‘This great increase was 
occasioned by the expensive continental wars in which 
this country had been engaged in the reigns of William 
and Anne. After this, it was slightly reduced ; but 
in 1748 it had mounted again to seventy-eight 
millions. In 1756, at the beginning of the Seven 
Years’ War, it was seventy-five millions ; at the close 
of it, it had attained what was then thought the fright- 
ful amount of one hundred and thirty-nine millions. 
More than ninety-seven millions were added to the 
debt during the American war. At the peace of 
Amiens in 1802, it amounted to more than six hundred 
and twenty millions. In 1831, the permanent national 
debt amounted to rather more than seven hundred 
and fifty-seven millions, on which the annual interest 
paid was a little more than twenty-four millions. 
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